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objects of the Government, believing that the peace and
prosperity of South Africa depend upon British rule being
supreme in that part of the world.   This object he believes
would have been attained by pacific methods.   The fact
chat die Government are attaining it by more forcible
methods has impelled him for the time being to go into the
camp of the enemy/'   That is accurately and truly put; and
it is well to remember that, although Lloyd George shared
to the full in the social reforms and pacific aspirations of the
left wing of the Liberal Party, he also went the whole way
with the most ardent Imperialists in a belief in the possibili-
ties of the British Commonwealth as the greatest instrument
of civilisation extant in the world.   Ic was just because he
held this belief so fervently that he was both shocked and
exasperated when he saw his cherished idol dragged through
the mire by Chamberlain and Milticr, by being reduced to
the level of an undignified fight between a great State and a
tiny one, and that for the sordid object of enriching a few
unscrupulous and selfish capitalists*
Believing as he did that the war was unnecessary, that it
was unjust, that it was the action of a bully, that it would
destroy for many years all chance of social reform, and like-
wise that it would probably engender so much ksting ill
feeling in South Africa as to render a union of all its political
communities impossible, is it to be marvelled at that he
speedily came to the conclusion that it was his duty to
denounce and oppose it with all his power ?  That such a
course would make him intensely unpopular was apparent
from the first; for it does not take long for the heady wine of
war to get to a people's head, especially with so adroit ft
barman as Joseph Chamberlain to pass the cup*   Lloyd
George may have had some hope at first that his own people
in Wales would see the matter as he saw it, and thit theii
hearts would be touched by the heroic sufferings of a little